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Interpreters op Life. By Archibald Henderson. New York : Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1911. 

Our present day can boast of very little interpretive criticism. When 
one compares the work in this line with that of a generation ago, when 
Pater wrote about Coleridge and Arnold about Keats, when Swinburne 
illuminated the text of Shelley, and Stephen studied his immediate prede- 
cessors, we are amazed at the paucity of worthy present-day criticism. 

For this reason one welcomes the present volume by Archibald Hender- 
son. The author has set himself a serious task. In the light, well-printed, 
portable volume he gives us studies of George Meredith, Oscar "Wilde, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Henrik Ibsen and George Bernard Shaw. By some 
mistake of valuation the author places Ms study of George Meredith 
first instead of his very able and carefully thought-out study of Ibsen. 
It may be frankly stated from the beginning that the book's chief right 
to exist and to be treated seriously is due to this particular essay. The 
author gives credit to the mordant irony with widen Ibsen showed up the 
flaws in our rough - and - ready morality — " the morality of custom," as 
Nietzsche termed it. The little sketch of Ibsen's early life, the financial 
disaster which overtook the family when he was eight years old and the 
sudden turning away of the friends of their prosperity, and the effect of 
these events upon the childish imagination of the embryonic dramatist 
are all carefully set forth. There is little that is new to be printed of the 
actual facts of Ibsen's life, so that the value of the essay lies rather in 
the author's interpretive criticism than in any collection of facts. As 
interpretive critic Mr. Henderson emphasizes the following points: that 
Ibsen tends to intensification of method, ever digging deeper and deeper 
into the substratum of human feelings rather than to the enlarging of the 
horizon; Ibsen's revolt against the false standard for women; and his 
firm faith in the saving remnant, the minority, upon whom he rested his 
hope. The real problem, he writes, around which Ibsen's mind continually 
hovered was the problem of the individual's discovering himself in life. 
The duty and the right of each person to realize himself. Perhaps the 
best bit of criticism that Mr. Henderson has to offer is that in which 
he deals with Ibsen's mystical period during which he was writing the 
" Lady from the Sea," " The Master Builder," " When "We Dead Awaken." 
Mr. Henderson is undoubtedly right in saying that it is an exaggeration 
to believe that Ibsen laid the foundation of a new school of art; it is 
rather true that Ibsen strove, as do all great writers, to bring his readers 
to a fuller consciousness of life and of themselves by portraying exactly 
what he saw about him. In this connection Mr. Henderson quotes what 
Goethe said of Moliere: "He has chastised us by painting us just as 
we are." Finally Mr. Henderson says : " Ibsen's appeal is to that great 
and growing moral passion for social enlightenment which is permeating 
the entire civilized world. Ibsen starts within the individual a train of 
meditation and reflection which may alter a life, which may even influence 
the whole world." 

In the second half of the Ibsen study, treating of the genesis of the 
dramas, Mr. Henderson has had access not only to all the Ibsen letters, 
but to Ibsen's notes and papers. An interesting allusion of Ibsen's in 
a letter to Passarge contains the statement : " Everything I have written 
has the closest possible connection with what I have lived through, even if 
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it has not been my own personal experience; in every new poem or play 
I have aimed at my own spiritual emancipation and purification — for a 
man shares the responsibility and the guilt of the society to which he 
belongs." This last sentence, it is hardly necessary to point out, is in line 
with all of Tolstoi's thinking and all of Maeterlinck's, and is, again, that 
sense of man's being a part of the infinite whole which is gaining such 
rapid ground over the world to-day. 

If the essay on Tbsen may be looked upon as a quite serious study it 
is impossible to take the essay on Shaw in the same spirit. Mr. Hender- 
son handles Shaw over-lightly, and it may be said that beyond a few points 
of personality and a witticism or two absolutely nothing that is new is 
added to the world's knowledge of that great ironical dramatist. 

In like kind the essay on Meredith is utterly inadequate. Indeed, it 
is far too late in the day for thirty pages upon Meredith, unless they be 
of most illuminating kind, to have any special value. The essay on Wilde 
has some excellent phrases, and we are grateful for the " ease of blas- 
phemy " and the " commercialization of audacity." The symbol of art is 
no longer in Wilde's hands "a noble muse, but only a tricky jade." The 
" Duchess of Padua " is certainly overrated by Mr. Henderson, as " The 
Importance of Being Earnest," the very best of Wilde's jeu d'esprit, is 
underrated. 

Voltaire has said that a serious book must never be written seriously, 
and yet no man more willingly shed his life's blood to express his con- 
victions than Voltaire himself. The crime of Wilde's life was that he 
was never in earnest a moment about anything but his own vanity. It 
will doubtless be this lack, more than anything else, which will brand his 
work as ephemeral. 

Of the essay on Maeterlinck one can only say that it is not particularly 
illuminating and that it contains nothing the intelligent reader would not 
derive directly from the works themselves. 

On the whole this volume has the merit of being a volume of inter- 
pretive criticism of which we have far too little, and we are grateful for 
it even though it has the defect of rather dim illumination. 



Attitudes and Avowals. By Richard Le Gallienne. New York: 
John Lane Company, 1910. 

The measure of a book's vitality is in the stimulus it gives to activity, 
its power of begetting further thought. Richard Le Oallienne has a pretty 
mind, a pretty feminine mind full of charming fancies, and one can read 
his book through, all the twenty-four essays in its three hundred and forty- 
two pages and come away with nothing but an occasional and ephemeral 
pleasing phrase gathered. It is a question whether it is ever worth while 
to gather together into book form the flotsam and jetsam of regular 
magazine utterance. No man can think things worth thinking once a 
week or once a month, and who for his living attempts to do this must 
realize that his utterance is the idle chatter of an idle hour; his passion 
for the printed page, his reverence for the covers of a book, should save 
him the humiliation of seeing these idle moments gathered up into per- 
manent form. Who knows but that an adequate punishment in a future 
life would be the humiliation of reading over again the things we have 



